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Machine Prose. 


O, he’s as tedious 
As is a tir’d horse, a railing wife; 
Worse than a smoky house:—I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 


Ir is said of the slovenly, though brilliant Christopher North, that 
7 his finest literary efforts were the product of night-labor. It was his 
7 custom to divest himself of his coat, collar, and cravat, and with arms 
bared to his work, to write all night. He composed at first slowly, 
+} but as his giant mind warmed with his subject, and the “furor” came 
j upon him, he seemed like one inspired ; his pen moved with dashing 
rapidity, and in the small hours of the morning the spattering of ink 
on the paper before him was as distinct and continuous as the patter 
of rain drops. He was a man who could do nothing in accordance 
With stiff and cramping rules. His habits, both of body and mind, 
Were peculiar and irregular. Even in public his manner of dress was 
at the farthest remove from care and neatness. He could write only 
when then spell was on him, but at such times his efforts were Hercu- 
lean. His mind, so far from resembling in its action some uniform 
force in nature, was rather volcanic—now slumberous, and anon break- 
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ing forth into wonderful exhibitions of power. He was, in brief, a man 
who, in anything he did or said, could never be charged with being 
mechanical. 

As another instance of a writer who possessed this same character- 
istic, may be mentioned Washington Irving. Irving was very unlike 
North in general mental cast, but like the great English author, he 
also was accustomed to wait for the moments of inspiration to aid him 
in the labors of composition. His writings are charming beyond de- 
scription, and their charm depends very much on their naturalness. 
In reading them we feel sure they were not called forth in response 
to the demands of the printer, of poverty, or of habit. Irving always 
wrote at the dictation of that within himself which told him he must 
write. He would often rise at dead of night, seat himself at his sec- 
retary, and fill page after page with his beautiful and inimitable 
periods, well aware that at the moment the treasure was within his 
reach, and that with the morning’s light it would have fled away. 

We speak thus in the outset of these two writers, because in these 
days of books and book-makers, and speeches and speech-makers, 
when everybody writes and orates in order to be in fashion, it is re- 
freshing to turn the attention from lifeless, or, on the other hand, 
overstrained productions, to the works of the true author, whose pages 
glow with the unmistakable fire of genius. Besides, we thought that 
‘the contrast, so strong and at the same time so pleasing, might assist 
‘us in the conception and definition of our subject. 

Machine prose, or prosing, is indeed difficult of definition. Every 
‘person who is of a disposition at all sensitive, knows, or rather feels, 
‘what prosing is, and abhors it as he does a plague; but to dissect the 
monster, and show the nature of the several parts, and their relations to 
each other, is by no means an easy process. A certain “ proser” has sug- 
gested, that as machine poetry is rhyme without reason, shadow with- 
out substance, so machine prose may be best defined by a combination 
of negatives. It is un-pleasing, un-profitable, wn-satisfactory, and uan- 
-endurable. He would term it the “sonstrum horrendum” of Virgil, 
and consider its. character to be most accurately set forth in the 
phrase, “ cui lumen ademptum.” 

It can of course be nothing but the want of light and life, which 
renders composition dark, and dull, and dead. And it is true that all 
utterance, whether by word of mouth or by word of pen, whether in 
verse or otherwise, unless it partake in some degree at least of the 
spirit of true poetry, will he in general prosy and unbearable. Lan- 
guage itself is, so to speak, the translation of nature, and nature is 
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full of poetry. All the varied sights and sounds that gladden earth, 
have in them an element of beauty, or of sublimity, which may be 
called poetic. This element we are or may be capable of appreciating 
and enjoying. The sense of the beautiful is as much a part of our 
nature as the sense of the true, or of the right. We should expect, 
then, that there would be many poets and but few prosers. Words- 
worth has finely expressed the thought, that the true poet is not neces- 
sarily a versifier. He says,— 


“Oh, many are the Poets that are sown 
By nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine: 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 


But, although there are more poets than the world dreams of, there 
are yet more prosers than there should be. We meet with them in 
books, in business, and in conversation. The coversational proser is 
probably one of the worst types, because he has access to most victims. 
It is this genus which the ingenious writer to whom we have already 
referred, divides into several species. He enumerates fierce, gentle, 
dull, lively, sensible and born prosers. To these may be added yet 
another class, prosers of the melancholy sort. The eyes of a man in 
the jaundice, says Watts, make yellow observations of things. So 
there are many people to whom all things appear not yellow, but black. 
For them life has no sunshine, no flowers. They are like dead trees in 
the forest, deriving no sustenance from the invigorating influences 
which nourish and strengthen their fellows. They are, we must be- 
lieve, among the most terribly prosy people in existence. Their work 
is mechanical, and, what is worse, it is endlessly so. They never tire 
of relating their physical complaints, their heart-ails and soul-struggles. 
To be cornered by one of them is worse than being caught in a rain- 
storm. Think of such persons betaking themselves to book making! 
If a man passes his whole life in the midst of the dreariest and most 
melancholy prose, can we hope that he will manifest in his writings 
(if he attempt to write,) anything of the “divine afflatus?” 

It was not, however, our intention to notice particularly the different 
classes of prosers, since this has already been done by others; but we 
would like to inquire into some of the causes that lead to the perpe- 
tration of machine prose. 

First, then, prosing is often due partly to habit. It is always easier 
to form bad habits than good ones. Drowsiness, laziness, and stu- 
pidity, after long indulgence, become, as it were, normal conditions of 
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the mind. Similarly the mental powers can be exercised in a strained, 
unnatural way, until the practice becomes habitual, and may seem 
even natural. For example, some persons delight in oddity. They 
possess qualities common to other men, but they can be satisfied only 
with what is unusual and distorted. Hence they are full of queer 
thoughts and still queerer expressions. If they converse, their man- 
ner is abrupt and disagreeable. In writing they aim at quaintness— 
at Carlyle-isms and barbarisms. All this comes at length to be second 
nature, so that eventually, even if they make an honest endeavor to 
think and act like other people, they find the thing impossible. The 
confirmed oddity is therefore a bore from habit. Just so the veritable 
proser, of whatever species. Take a prosy sermonizer. Who is more 
the slave of habit than he? He imagines that his hearers expect him 
to be wearisome, and takes his cue accordingly. He usually succeeds 
admirably—so admirably that his sermons acquire gradually a soporific 
character, and in the end he is able to write none other. 

Byron says there are millions of men who have never written any 
book, but very few who have written only one. This sentence con- 
tains a lamentable truth. Many men, doubtless, with sufficient care 
and thought, and condensation, might write one readable book, and yet 
they never do it. They prefer, we may suppose, that their only pos- 
itive quality should be diffuseness. Their choice is an unenviable one. 
A remorseless determination to compose, indiscriminately, on all sorts 
of subjects, treatises which nobody will ever read, cannot be esteemed 
a valuable possession. Endlessness is anything but human. It is a 
principal ingredient, however, in every variety of machine prose. We 
met, during vacation, a very old gentleman, who told us a story,—he 
called it a saddle story,—which was positively six hours long by the 
clock. We learned, on inquiry, that story-telling was a habit he had 
formed in early life. It had “strengthened with his strength,” and 
had not left him in his old age. Assuredly, if any one has acquired 
or is acquiring the habit of prosing, and has reason to presume that 
by opium-eating, or any like indulgence, he can catch even the faintest 
glimpses of the glorious visions of De Quincey, and thus be enabled 
to forsake his tediousness and platitudes, he is warranted in making the 
experiment. 

But another cause for prosiness, particularly in writing, is want of 
truth. We have the right to demand of an author, or essayist, grace, 
perspicuity, force, and above all, entire truthfulness. The three former 
are the dress, the latter is the soul of literature. History without 
truth is but a corrupt mass: poetry cannot live without it. The same 
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rule applies in literature which obtains in art. The sculptor or painter 
must copy nature with unerring nicety, or his work will be condemned. 
An author, through fear of incurring the charge of simplicity or blunt- 
ness, may lay aside honesty of purpose and directness of expression, 
and adopting puerile sentiments, and an inflated, pompous style, may 
hope in this way to succeed; but his fame, if he achieve any, will be 
ephemeral. Forced productions, whether by the pen or the pencil, 
are like exotic plants; their life is precarious, and is often only a pass- 
ing breath. The songs of Homer and Virgil, written thousands of 
years ago, when nature furnished the only inspiration and the only 
standards of taste for the poet, are yet the admiration of the world. 
Their immortality is owing simply to their conformity to the real and 
the true. Among modern authors there is one who is universally 
beloved on account of his straight-forward truthfulness, and whom we 
cannot forbear mentioning. We refer to Dr. Goldsmith. Goldsmith 
never proses. His beautiful pictures of rural life and scenes never 
weary the patience, and rarely offend the taste. True, he speaks 
sometimes in a homely, but never in an uninteresting manner. All he 
says seems the spontaneous outflowing of a rare, genial, truthful 
spirit. As has been well said, Goldsmith himself gave the key to his 
peculiar genius, when he penned the lines 


“To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of art.” 


While we are admiring this prominent excellence in Goldsmith’s 
life and writings, let it not be imagined that his is an exceptional case. 
Truth is very generally a characteristic of genius. The really great 
man is above chicanery and low cunning. False colors, artifices, and 
cheating tricks, betray the littleness of their author. Nor is there to 
be found a more prosy or diagreeable character than the man who is 
constantly essaying to conceal the defects of his head and heart by 
pretending to be what he is not. We are disgusted at seeing him 
always wearing borrowed plumes. 

A third reason for the use of “artificial enginery” in composition, 
we have already hinted at. It is to be found in the mania for author- 
ship which is now-a-days so prevalent. What is the origin of this 
mania we are unable satisfactorily to determine. An author is often. 
a much-abused individual, who experiences hard work and rough fare. 
The homage he receives from men is rarely such as to recompense 
him for his toil. Indeed, driving the quill is not of necessity a more 
honorable or honored employment than driving the plough, or follow- 
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ing any other respectable avocation. It is hard, however, for us to 
recognize this fact, and so many a good farmer, or first-class mechanic, 
is undoubtedly spoiled by dabbling in literature. 

Now, these pseudo-authors, i.e. book makers, can be no great com- 
fort to themselves or anybody else. What an eternity of misery it 
would involve to be condemned to read everything that everybody 
writes! We have often wondered what the world is coming to, for it 
will soon be incapable of containing all the “ books that shall be 
written.” But suppose every aspirant for literary honors were allowed 
to put in print no thought which was not exclusively his own, what a 
decretion our rapidly growing libraries would suffer in their contents. 
Must we not, then, consider all this superfluous lumber an infliction ? 
If it is indispensable that the thousand and one obscure authors of 
each succeeding generation should scribble for the sake of personal 
improvement, it is still reasonable to require that their productions 
shall never see the light. They will thus themselves escape the im- 
putation of prosiness, and save society at large a deal of trouble. 

It may, to be sure, be argued that the desire for posthumous fame 
is a strong incentive toward one’s making an attempt to embalm him- 
self in a book, but it must not be forgotten that the very existence of 
such a desire may and frequently does imply the lack of ability to 
gratify it. The born writer is not chiefly and unbecomingly eager to 
gain a name and reputation among men. He forgets self in the midst 
of the grand thoughts that stir and pervade his whole being. He, 
therefore, unlike the ambitious proser, can no more become tedious and 
stupid, than the torrent can become a streamlet, while the source of 
its power is yet in no degree exhausted. 

We have thus spoken of prosing, and some of its causes. If we 
were to make practical application of the subject, we should say that 
“we students” are much exposed to the danger of becoming too me- 
chanical. We are a part of the great college-machine, which is wound 
up regularly three times a day. The length and character of our les- 
sons is fixed by an unvarying standard, and too often, as a consequence, 
we prepare the lessons themselves solely for the purpose of recitation. 
To illustrate our manner of writing, notice the system of prize com- 
positions. What can be more unnatural than the arbitrary prepara- 
tion of a given number of pages, on a given subject, within a specified 
time? Of one thing we may be certain ; such a process, when appli- 
ed, must extinguish all poetic yearnings. If there were no other 
proofs of this, the recent experience of the “Committee on National 
Songs,” would be sufficient evidence. Among twelve hundred effu- 
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sions, conceived under the stimulus of a five hundred dollar prize, 
scarcely one was found worthy the name of poetry. Now is it sur- 
prising that young writers in college, following this same method in 
which even the experienced fail of success, should become artificial 
and prosy ? We wonder whether the Rhadamanthus who decides on 
these prize efforts of ours, does not expect to find prosiness a leading 
quality in the essays submitted to his inspection. And we wonder, 
too, whether he does not often become “weary in well doing.” 

But it is time to close our prosy mélange. As an apology for the 
weakness of this and future efforts, we request our readers to remem- 
ber that an editor is often compelled to write, whether the “ fit is on 
him” or not. In our conduct of the Lir. for the ensuing year, the 
present Board do not propose to do anything new or startling. We 
only promise right intentions and earnest endeavors. We are but few 
among many, and without support and sympathy success is of course 
impossible. We trust, therefore, that all those who feel that they 
have something to say which will be of interest to the reader, and 
aid in making the Magazine what it should be, will send us an occa- 
sional contribution. Any such favor will always be gladly and grate- 
fully received. E. B. B. 


i 


Conkdence. 


Most young people are bashful. On this account, we say, they 
appear awkward, do what they ought not to do, and leave undone what 
they ought to do. Perhaps one reason why they are bashful is, that 
they feel that they are awkward and ignorant of social observances. 
The multifarious requirements which society makes upon its members 
appall the child. They are very far from the promptings of his sim- 
ple nature, and he finds it a tedious task to learn them. New vexa- 
tions beset him daily. Habits and customs as old as Adam intrude 
upon him like sour schoolmasters. With little confidence in himself, 
and with the shadow of a theology hanging over him, which taught 
that a man’s self was his own worst enemy, and that the only way to 
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grow in grace was to utterly renounce self, how can a child help being 
bashful? In whatever way a man escapes from this thraldom, if he 
escape at all, there still clings to him a portion of the old uneasy feel- 
ing, the idea that he is in some way inferior to everybody else. That 
feeling must be utterly put aside. No matter what may be our intel- 
lect, we are men, and, so long as we do our duty, inferior to none. 

After all the terrible show the world makes at first, it is a bug-bear. 
We that are born to-day have just as much brains, just as good bodies, 
as those born yesterday, or a hundred years ago. If this be so, and 
it is, surely we can learn what they learnt, do what they did. Living 
for an object is the best way of living. Certain fashions conducive to 
that end are handed down to us. These we take, look over besides 
the shrewd guesses of thinkers, and go to work for ourselves. We 
can do all this if we trust our own power. But many will say that 
they have unbounded confidence in the race at large, but in their indi- 
vidual selves, alas! none. They don’t see what the Lord made them 
for. As for that, there are very few who feel certain what the Lord made 
them for, or what he made the human race for. This fashion of self- 
depreciation is a poor relic of the past, when men thought they mag- 
nified God by abasing themselves. No epithets made them low enough. 
They were worms of the dust. They were unworthy to walk God’s 
footstool. A sufficient answer to this is, to ask if God sent man into 
the world erect on legs without intending him to walk ; and if he would 
have given to a worm of the dust a body and faculties which the Son 
of God was not ashamed to share with man. For every man there is 
a place; and each is invaluable in his place. 

We think too much of great men. The most of us are average 
sort of people, and it is none of our business whether we are to become 
great men or not. We are to be simply ourselves, and the result will 
be what it should be. This faith in ourselves is not a pert feeling of 
consequence which some have, because they have made themselves of 
so little consequence ; but it is faith in the universe, a thorough belief 
that men were not made for an idle end. This is first; yet many a 
man believes this and is no better for it. There is much more; a judi- 
cious self-estimate, industry, bravery. 

The hard thing is to form an estimate of one’s self. That grows 
easier as we go farther. Every act brings us out; and if we silence 
vanity, and strive to make ourselves no worse than we really are, we 
shall at last see pretty clearly where we stand. If we have judged of 
ourselves rightly, we shall feel no vain elation nor despondency, no 
matter what we find to be our value. It will seem that we have found 
our place, and we shall be satisfied and eager to work in it. 
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And we must have faith in our power to labor. The spirit of the 
age lets no man rest. Even our tailors are infected. Our garments 
change with the seasons. No everlasting toga comes down from the 
generations. The Spaniard wears the same style of hat and cloak 
that his ancestors wore before him, and he is voted behind the times. 
The rule is, “ move.” We are bound to'learn all things our fathers 
knew before us, and invent new. ‘To-day, to be an average citizen, a 
man must know more than the barons of England four hundred years 
ago. ‘To be a great man in Rome, one needed only to know a right 
line from a curve, and a little philosophy, and be able to speak fluently 
on any side of any question. Whatever we may think about the 
morals of this age, we cannot deny its intelligence. Never before has 
there been a period in the world’s history that can compare with this 
in universal knowledge and activity. To keep pace with its lightning 
spirit, a man must have confidence in his ability to move with it. 
Many have an idea that their natural abilities are good enough, but 
somehow or other they have not the practical tact to apply them. 
That only comes by application. You may not achieve a success the 
first trial, nor the second, but keep at it, and by and by the stiff fash- 
ions of business and manners will become plastic as the sculptor’s 
clay. We grow in confidence every day we work in earnest, for we 
had no idea, till we made trial, that difficulties were so easily over- 
come, 

But at the root of confidence lies courage. First, courage to believe 
in ourselves, then, courage to press on to higher selves. We must 
not let our soldiers be braver than we. A minister needs courage as 
much as a captain. So does every man. As the world grows older, 
the weight of tradition and authority grows heavier. Our spirits must 
be elastic to rise. I have often thought what a fine thing it is that 
our life is so short. If we lived now eight or nine hundred years, like 
the patriarchs we read of, all natural feeling and impulse would be 
extinguished. We live fast, and our hearts are soon hardened. Like 
forced fruit we are early ripe. Were it not that the world is depopu- 
lated and repopulated every half century, men would get too wise 
to live. But we need have few fears. Human nature comes new and 
fresh into the world at every birth, just as it did thousands of years 
ago; and as sweet as now will its glad youth be a thousand years 
hence. 

There seems to be abroad, at present, a spirit of emancipation 
never before heard of. A great emperor has set free his serfs, and to- 
day we are hoping to liberate our bondmen. All over the world men 
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are emancipating themselves from evil habits, idle superstitions, worn 
out creeds. The state of the poor man is considered, We can hardly 
believe, that in the best times of Athens free citizens were to slaves 
as three to thirty ; that predial servitude existed in England as late 
as the reign of Elizabeth, and we congratulate ourselves upon the su- 
perior freedom of our time. But, perhaps, three hundred years hence 
our descendants may wonder at our intolerance of free thought, and 
tolerance of oppression. Amidst other emancipations, young people 
have been freed. In the early times of the Roman republic, children 
were slaves; the father had absolute power over them. In France 
something of this survives in the ordinance that a man must be twenty- 
five years old to marry without the consent of his father. In the early 
laws of the colony of Massachusetts, filial disobedience was made a 
capital crime. Now we have our own way,—too much, perhaps,— 
but whether or no, we must act for ourselves. But notwithstanding 
we do as we please, we are apt to think our thought is not worth 
much, and so run straightway to compare it with that of somebody else. 
Our lives are too brief to give us time for this. We must throw aside 
our leading strings, even if it is hard to walk alone. Our eyes are 
open, and we must look sharp for ourselves. Nature is as yet almost 
a sealed book. Our life is infinite. New combinations of civilization 
rise every day, which the thought of the past cannot fit. Our elders 
cannot tend to them all, and we must grapple them. Whether we wish 
it or not, the burden of the day will soon rest on our shoulders. 
What a fix we should be in with no confidence in our ability to bear it! 
Ours is not simply to learn history, but to thrust in our arms and mould 
the present, and to fashion it so well that it shall be worthy to stand 
at the head of all the past. With the clamorous demands of this 
importunate To-Day in our ears, we can have little leisure for dear 
delights and hours of golden languor. If we spend our days in soft 
reverie and hours of careless ease, we shall lose confidence in our- 
selves and in the world. Least of all can we afford to put by the 
plain duty of the hour from idleness, making excuse that it is cold, or 
hot, or difficult, or inconvenient. A lazy man can have no confidence 
in himself. The reservoir of confidence is achievement. For those 
who halt between the notion that they are worth nothing and the con- 
sciousness that they are worth something, the only deciding power is 
labor. Do something that you can look upon, and though it be poor, 
yet it will be the promise of something better to come. 
Some one may say I have left the frailties of human nature out of 
my reckoning. Not so. Perchance some things we call frailties may 
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be powers not rightly used; and we know that our weaknesses and 
faults are not immortal, but shall be left in the grave, like the black 
hulls of the seeds we sow in spring. They moulder in the earth, but 
the new plant shoots upwards in the summer sunshine. 

So let us push off into life with confidence in our better selves; 
else it were like going to sea in a steamer without any steam. We 
drift upon the coast of indifference. ‘The winds of circumstance blow 
us upon the rocks of despair, and there we must lie till the tidal wave 
of some strong soul uplifts us, and for the moment bears us on. But 
great men are not always by, and when they go down we sink on 
some shoal, and there must lie, to be beaten by the waves and warped 
by the sun, till some flood of feeling floats us off again. We must be 
like an ocean steamer, strongly holding straight on. Thus we shall 
not be disturbed by the eddies of temptation, and if we have sailed 
for a good harbor we shall make no wreck in our voyage of life. &. 


—_—_—__—__ -—> ¢@e @ ——_—___—__ 


Che Cypress and the Laurel, 


{The following Poem was delivered at the Junior Exhibition of last term, and was received with 
marked favor by the audience. Many have since expressed a desire that it should appear in print 
This feeling has been warmly seconded by the friends of the author, and at their earnest request 
he has been induced to consent to its publication.—Eps.] 


We pass through the shadowy portal, 
*Neath ponderous arches cf stone, 

Where the mortal of those now immortal 
Repose in the stillness alone. 


We tread down the mazes, where Sorrow, 
With quiet, insensible power, 

Aids our hearts from the tombstones to borrow 
Thoughts meet for the place and the hour. 


For here, ’mid the proud and the lowly, 
’Mid the children of care and renown, 
*Mid the humble, the loved, and the holy, 

We too must in slumber lie down. 


Then stilled be the clamors of passion, 
Forgotten the fetters of care, 

For we know not when others may fashion 

The house whither we must repair. 
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Let us think of the honored and saintly, 

We mourned when they passed to their rest, 
And list to the voices that faintly 

Call us to the throng of the blest. 


A quiet old Cathedral, 
This palace of the dead, 
With willows arching proudly, 
The vaulted heaven o’erhead. 


The snow-white marbles pointing 
Above each grassy grave, 
Seem a still congregation 
Adown the spacious nave. 


And when the gentle breezes 
Sweep o’er each leafy lyre, 
The swelling gush resembles 
The chanting of the choir. 


Who are the silent sleepers, 
That rest in darkness here? 
Their slumber seems unbroken, 
Their quiet knows no fear. 


Some of the tombs are ancient: 
The ivy and the moss 

Have blotted the inscription, 
And climbed the marble cross. 


While others scarcely verdant, 

’Mid wreaths and flowers revealed, 
Tell us of tears still falling, 

And heart wounds not yet healed. 


There proudly-peerless rises 
A shaft of granite tall, 
Silent, yet ever speaking 
A warning unto all. 


It tells of the child of fortune, 
Whose path was ever strown 
With flowers of joy and pleasure, 

Till Death had claimed his own. 


No longer boasts he splendor, 
Nor power, nor noble birth, 

Born of the earth and earthy, 
He has returned to earth. 
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But here the hands of loved ones 
Have raised an humble stone, 
Over a sainted infant, 
Whose gentle soul had flown. 


And loving tears have watered 
The sacred little mound,,. 

Till violets have opened 
And sweetly decked the ground. 


And faith looks calmly upward, 
Through toils, and doubts, and fears, 

And the hand of Him who pities, 
Wipes from their eyes the tears. 


Here rests the weary spirit, 
Whose life was one dark dream; 
Whose only sad ambition,— 
To taste oblivion'’s stream. 


His daily prayer is answered,— 
His lonely soul is free,— 

And his bark, with its burden of sorrow, 
Has tempted the boundless sea. 


Yes!—Here in the realm of Sorrow, 
"Mid narrow, clustering graves, 
O’er the rnins of hope and ambition, 

The gloomy Cypress waves, 


A Soldier has fought in his country’s cause,— 
Has won in his country’s name ; 

And a grateful people welcome him home,— 
His valor and triumph proclaim. 


He stood in the tempest of battle, 
When war-clouds thickened to night, 
That the arms on his conntry’s escutcheon 
Might never be sullied in fight. 


And when the dire conflict is over, 

And sheathed is the conquering blade, 
Then the patriot’s guerdon of glory 

To the nation’s defender is paid. 


Fair hands weave a chaplet of myrtle,— 
Stern hearts pay their tribute of praise ; 
All hail him as Hero! Preserver! 
And pxeans of victory raise, 
A Statesman battles for the right, 
In a nation’s council halls, 
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And gives his will, and gives his might, 
When the voice of Duty calls. 


He ever wars with fraud and crime,— 
Connives at never a wrong,— 

But stands, a barrier sublime, 
To the base and venal throng. 


He lifts his voice for the nation’s weal,— 
For the honor of the State ; 

Fired with an ardent, holy zeal,— 
Firm in his purpose great. 


His brow is bound with fadeless bay,— 
The people bless his name ; 

Their grateful hearts his worth repay ; 
History writes his fame. 

Yes!—On the brow of the fearless one, 
The patriot and brave,— 

When the fight is done, and the meed is won, 
And Victory’s banners wave,— 


Yes!—On the brow of the Statesman true 
To a holy charge and high,— 

A tribute due to the faithful few, 
Whose names can never die,— 


The leaves of the fadeless Laurel twine,— 
Emblem of peerless worth,— 

For souls that shine with light divine, 
’Mid tinsel shows of earth. 


Death is strangely wed with glory 
In this brief terrestrial scheme ; 

‘Tis the old, the oft-told story,— 
’Tis the frequent, solemn dream. 


Death must crown the Patriot's mission, 
Death must quench the Soldier’s fire, 

End the Statesman’s proud ambition, 
Break the Poet’s tuneful lyre ; 


Death must weave some mournful token 
With the proudest earthly bay ;— 
Soon the golden bow! is broken, 
And the spirit 





is away, 
Wreathe the Cypress with the Laurel! 
Better, far, a heavenly crown, 
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When life’s poor rewards are over, 
Than ephemeral renown. 


Wreathe the Cypress with the Laurel! 
Better wear that radiant bay 

Of the Hero of life’s battle, 
Than the crowns that must decay. 


Plant the Cypress by the proudest 
Monuments of earthly pride ; 
Plant the Laurel by the courses 
Of Death’s gloomy, silent tide. 8. 


‘Spare Hours.” 


“T also delight in reading the epistles to Atticus; not only because they contain 
a great deal of history and the affairs of his time: but much more because I 
therein discern much of his own private humor; for I have a singular curiosity 
(as I have said elsewhere) to pry into the souls, and the natural and true judgments: 
of the authors with whom I converse.”—Montaigne’s Essays. 


Tue old authors, whatever we may think to the contrary, are still 
our instructors in wisdom. Theirs are the fine fancies, the quaint 
ideas, the pleasant lines of thought which later writers scruple not to 
follow. Their words, far better than Charles of Sweden, have served 
to “ point a moral or adorn a tale.” Back into the past we go gather- 
ing from Grecian and Roman Mythology such legends as those of 
Cupid and Psyche, of Pallas Athene, of the grand labor of Hercules, 
of Epimetheus and Pandora and the long enduring Prometheus, of 
the selfishness of Midas and the egotism of Marsyas, till they have 
become known and read of all men. We borrow from Norseland its 
Thor and Odin, its valiant men of the strong hand and its honest 
chivalric spirit. India gives us of its gods and Egypt of its richness 
of priestly rites. All the earth is at our bidding and we use it all. 
But these are not our only preceptors. We cast them all aside, for 
we have their best in the works of those who wrote in the middle 
ages. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is rich with classic lore and 
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Montaigne too, had read wisely and well of the same old authors. 
Mark how rightly he strikes at the root of the true science of reading, 
and gives in a sentence what books have been spent to teach. 

And therefore he heads this article, for to none of our recent writers 
can the test he employed be so well applied as to Dr. Brown. “ Spare 
Hours” is a rare book ; one which few men know how, and fewer dare 
to write. The great fault is that he who attempts this style of com- 
position brings the irrepressible “ I’s” into such frequent use that each 
page seems one great blur of them, and by its very looks effectually de- 
ters others from the same rash venture. But this volume fortunately has 
not that blemish. You feel the continual presence of the author it is 
true, but he is the friend, the adviser, the constant companion and not 
the would be model, of his readers. You have as much sympathy 
with all he does as if you were personally concerned, and this (the 
perfection of art) is the secret of his success. Of course it is attained 
by a combination of several things, but most of all by his perfect 
simplicity and honesty of heart. Frankness always begets confidence, 
and Dr. Brown is frank. 

Proud as we are of our language, there are few among us who can 
really use it well. No wonder poor Pope, at Twickenham, was so 
dreadfully disturbed by the poetasters. No wonder that editors are 
often curt and savage to contributors. It pains a cultivated ear to 
listen to discordant notes. It troubles an educated eye to see a bad 
combination of colors. ‘Then why should not good thoughts in bad 
words be equally ill? 

But Dr. Brown is no beginner. Ile is fitter to teach than to learn, 
and every page of his writing shows that he understands the force 
of words. The grandest union of strength in words, with grace in 
arrangement, is that of the Saxon with the Greek, the Greek of Plato. 
This our author has to a great degree attained. He does not care, 
however, for the family from which he gets his word, provided it gives 
his full meaning, and in this the Saxon more often than any other is 
his aid. 

But no matter what he chooses, the three great essentials to a good 
style, Simplicity, Strength and Grace, are his always. Clear-headed 
and sound as he ever is, he rebukes severely the lack of the first in 
“Festus.” In regard to that strange drama, he says what others, 
stunned and bewildered, have feared to say. No man can claim the 


right to mystify his readers, and least of all in that which should be poetry. 


That is where Robert Browning, (aye and sometimes his excellent 
wife,) has failed. “Parcelsus” bothered poor Douglas Jerrold and he 
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printed the record of his perplexity for the good of mankind. Dr. 
Brown has done exactly as did the witty editor, and has left us his can- 
did opinion in testimony. 

This free spoken sentiment is very characteristic indeed. It is so 
much a part of the talk you are having, that you would think yourself 
slighted should he withold his confidential opinion on such topics. 
And thus this curious sympathy runs, twining in with your feelings 
all the time. When the Sine Qua Non, the Dutchess, the Maid of 
Lorn, and “ Ego” set out on their excursion, you insensibly make a 
fifth in the party, are shown the scenery as you ride along and finally 
discover yourself gazing at that mystical dog—the earth-born “ Black 
and Tan.” And at the sad story of Toby’s tragical fate, you fully 
justify “ William” in his act of extemporaneous justice, and in his 
stoical indifference to the resulting “ palmies.” You are really bound 
up in that wonderful memoir of the author’s father,—a sketch which 
none but a master hand could have drawn, and which has a power: 
complete and indescribable. You feel the same strength in “ Rab and 
his Friends”—that it is useless to eulogize any part of it for that the 
whole is far above eulogy. But saddest and most touching of all, is 
that simple story of “The Last Half Crown,” so shortly, so plainly 
told, and yet told so that none may resist its force. <A great artist 
once said that it “was not every man who could paint weeds.” There 
is many a human “ weed’ but there have been but few who could 
paint them well. Dickens has, Scott has, and shall we say that Dr. 
Brown has not ? 

Nor is it merely in tales like these, that his ability is seen. The 
article on “ Paul’s Thornin the Flesh,” that mysterious ailment concern- 
ing which every commentator has had his own opinion and his own espe- 
cial say, has been declared to be the most plausible hypothesis yet 
advanced. It seems strange that men should blunder over the state- 
ments which he in his plain way takes to mean just what they would 
imply at the present time. His quotations and arguments are very 
apt and well put; so much so, that if we should refuse them credence, 
many points, long since settled in the same way of reasoning, would 
rise from their graves to demand a new investigation. 

We form an idea of a man such as this, very soon indeed, from his 
works. There is needed no aid of likeness or personal description, for 
we have his mind very soon in familiar acquaintance, and by 
prying into the “natural and true judgments” which he exhibits, 
we reach the result right speedily. We find him to be a man of sound 
views, great reading, (what Bacon would call a “full man”) much 
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practical experience, and best of all, solid substantial common sense. 
He loves nature with a love not mawkish nor affected, but simple, 
honest and true. Even a dog becomes in his hands a hero, for his 
love for nature is love for animals also. It is strange that he should 
have been so long before he laid pen to paper in the line of authorship. 
But it is better as it is. He waited, and like a goodly ship well laden 
with a precious freight, has at last gained the harbor, whence, let us hope, 
he shall go no more out until the summons for the last long voyage 
shall come. 

To conclude such an article as this without a word on his critical 
ability and discernment, would be to leave it unfinished indeed. The 
turn of his mind seems always to have been towards a quick appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in nature, and from that to the same grace in 
art and poetry. Of the last he is a true critic, kindly yet strict ; well 
stored with the best works of the best men, and fit to give an opinion 
in any case. ‘There is a subtle aroma about all real poetry which it 
requires a certain amount of appreciative power to perceive. So too 
it needs a careful taste to separate the good from the poor—to give 
credit for excellences and discredit for defects. This discerning sense 
the author of ‘‘Spare Hours” undoubtedly has. ‘The single critique on 
Vaughan’s Poems would show that at once. 

And there is yet another thing. He has called his book “Spare 
Hours”—a suggestive tithe when we consider that he is and has been 
for many years, an Edinburgh physician in active practice. At the 
sound of the title there rises before us the restless round of such a 
man’s daily duties; how, possibly on his way from patient to patient, 
he has had many of the thoughts whose record we have read. And 
how when at last he is home in the evening, he has sat down with a 
dread of interruption, Parvula in the cradle, the Sputchard on the 
hearth-rug and the S. Q. N. in her chair in the corner. It lends addi- 
tional interest to the book when we kuow that most, if not all of it, has 
been thus written. So we can apprehend better bis joy at a country 
ride or walk, his childlike pleasure at hill and forest and glancing 
stream, and it knits us closer to him than before. 

Very furtunate are we when we can be escorted through this 
pleasant world by one who has the secret of fern-seed—who walks 
invisible—whom elves and fairies do not fear, and who disturbs by 
his presence, no thing, however timid. Under his guidance we can 
see Nature, the true Queen of the Beautiful, surrounded by her train. 
As did the Eleusinian mysteries, he opens to us the hidden things 
of the great earth and makes us free of our craft, and free of our 
guild for ever after. S. W. D. 
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DID YOU EVER WRITE POETRY ? 
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Did You coer Write Poetry ? 


Tuts inquiry, whether growled out by a plain, matter of-fact friend, 
yawned out by a careless friend, or more fondly spoken by a romantic 
friend, invariably claims and receives an affirmative answer. No man 
(this broad statement is made boldly, without fear of contradiction,) 
ever passed through life without at some time courting the capricious 
muse ; although few, indeed, receive the least encouragement. Whether 
the attempt is made in a Valentine, in the Poet’s Corner of the New 
York Ledger, or in a sonnet to the “ Prettiest Girl I ever saw,” makes 
but litte difference; the attempt 7s made, and it is, almost invariably, 
a failure. 

This writing of Poetry (?) has become so common that poets must 
grant pardon if, for a moment, it is regarded as a disease. It is true 
that, with some, it has become by far the most beautiful of intellectual 
accomplishments ; but it is equally true that, in the multitude of would- 
be poets, the number of those that attain even to mediocrity is al- 
most nothing. At times, the most violent disease passes away and 
leaves the body, which it has so lately tortured, more beautiful than 
before; but such cases are of comparatively rare occurrence, and it 
would be a poor policy to seck the curse, trusting to the slim chance 
of the blessing which may follow. With the foregoing explanation, it 
can hardly be considered disrespectful to regard Poetry as an intellee- 
tual disease ; and, viewing it in this light, the great similarity between 
the mental and physical is most strikingly evident. Poetry, in the 
true sense of the word, is excluded from this essay, and objection 
is made only to the making of one’s head a mill to grind out dog- 
gerel. With a mere change of name, a disquisition on the croup would 
answer equally well for an essay on Poetry. Omitting names, then, 
let us take a brief resume of the subject, looking at it in a light purely 
medical. 

The young are especially subject to attacks from this disease, and, 
with a few exceptions, childhood may be considered its proper sphere. 
At a very early age it seizes its victim, while the young intellect is too 
weak to resist the blighting malaria, but, fortunately, while the soil is 
too thin to‘allow it a permanent hold. In a few cases the patient’s 
very nature seems to assimilate with the disorder, and after its first 
violence has passed away, the seed planted in the child grows up and 
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prospers in the man—a disease no longer, but rather the light and 
life of intellectual accomplishment. Such is the Poet, and with him, 
it must be remembered, we do not intend to deal. The young mind 
soon throws off the withering influence, and regains its lost power.— 
Harmless in itself, the malady becomes a very mountain when opposed, 
for the strains of the martyr-poet are as endless as the Nile. The 
strictest scrutiny has ever failed to discover its canse—even quacks 
have not yet pretended to the discovery of its preventive or cure. Not 
only does it seem infectious and contagious, but self-creative ; medical 
skill is entirely at fault, and nature must take its course. Thus we 
can regard the disease, in common with the thousand other ills that 
assail children, as disagreeable, retarding general good health for a 
season, but as entirely free from danger. It is, however, a startling 
fact, that all these minor ills increase at Compound Interest, so that 
the lucky child who passes safely through the time proper for sickness, 
is laying by a heavy settlement for the man—a child’s disease taken 
in manhood is almost certain to prove fatal. So with the mind and 
its troubles. Years passing over a man’s head may not, bring to his 
mind strength and power of self-government, but they invariably de- 
velop obstinacy and self-conceit. Into a soil thus prepared for its 
reception, the seed is thrown. Obstinacy clings to the new dogma, 
from mere unwillingness to give up that which has once been under- 
taken ; self-conceit easily persuades even the very prosiest man that 
his nature is poetical—that the power, so long dormant in him, must, 
from that very fact, be just about to burst forth with multiplied 
strength. When a man, with a mind thus prepared, is stricken with 
the mania for writing poetry, it is evident that the disease will be, with 
him, permanent, and it surely does not demand even example to show 
its debilitating, ruinous effect. Frequent usage has almost banished 
“ Poeta nascitur non fit,” from the list of allowable quotations, but in 
this connection its triteness is more than equalled by its argumentative 
force. This wholesale destruction of intellect should be, and, in most 
cases is, frowned down by every one. Yet everywhere men are toiling 
away in the wrong direction, bending every energy to the wrong work, 
and wondering that success does not at last crown their efforts. While 
every one is ready and willing to advise his erring neighbor, hardly a 
single wanderer has ever discovered that he himself is on the wrong 
road. Such is the curse of misdirected literary labor, that this essay 
was to portray ; and for what purpose was it written? When a great 
epidemic has broken out in a city, straightway the papers appear with 
an elaborate history thereof. The cause, the advance, and the power 
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A of the evil, are all represented at large. In short, its entire history, 
% from its birth up to the date of publication, is in print, and for what 
purpose? Not for warning and instruction, for the articles are never 
* read; not for renown, for the same objection still holds good. What- 
1, ever may be their purpose, such is mine. 
e This epidemic is most common in the College world. The Poet’s 
c reputation stands preéminently above every other; therefore many 
ot enter for the prize, merely on account of its value, without giving a 
al single thought to their ability as contestants in the struggle. 
re Nature must make the Poet, and those destitute of natural ability to 
at shine in that sphere, should retire, with the best grace possible, to 
a plainer prose. But above all, no man should ever confer the back- 
ng handed compliment of signing to his own poetical effusions the initials 
at of another, in inverted order. a. e. & 
88, 
en 
nd 
his ree ALE oon 
le- 
its 
na, 
- Hrs. Stotwe’s Netw Works. 
hat bs m 
st, Tue democratic element in our social system is so powerful that the 
ied existence of one prominent family cannot be permanent. Aristocracy 
‘ith of birth is discountenanced. New names are continually appearing in 
vith the list of leading men, and familiar characters soon depart. The 
10W wealth obtained by the father is squandered by the son. ‘Talent can- 
hed not be transmitted as a legacy. Public position depends upon the 
t in ever changing will of the masses. Under such influences, few families 
tive can preserve a marked position for many years. The Beecher family 
nost is one of this small number. It has long represented the most influen- 
ling tial body of Christians in New England. The Beechers have done 
ork, much to lead their sect above its rugged but illiberal and superstitious 
hile theology. The father was a deep thinker, searching for truth with 
ly a boldness and energy. The son is faithful to his memory. He works 
rong earnestly that there may remain no intolerance in the church, and no 
ssay dishonor in our national existence. 
reat Mrs. Stowe’s connection with such an influential family undoubtedly 
with gave a favorable audience to her earlier efforts. This debt her later 
ower works have amply repaid ; and now the family gains as great a repu- 
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tation from the Novelist as from the Preacher. The religious culture 
which she received in youth gave her sound theological opinions and 
a lively sympathy for the unfortunate. It was natural that, when she 
began to think for the public, she should become interested in the reli- 
gious controversies and reformatory movements of the times. She se- 
lected a style of writing which has created for her a high literary repu- 
tation, and an extensive circulation for her peculiar ideas. The public 
mind, already ripening to a genuine sympathy for the slave, had not 
reached such maturity as to adopt the views of extremists. The 
victim, and not the institution, excited attention. The Radicals need- 
ed a strong representation of society at the South to arouse support 
for their political movements. ‘“ Uncle Tom” was an engine of great 
power, and was welcomed by all classes. Highly dramatic, it pleased 
the common people, while the cultivated were entertained by its lite- 
rary value. It satisfied a popular demand, and was successful. It 
was not merely a novel, but a novelty. 

Mrs. Stowe’s next effort, although possessing the beauties and ex- 
cellencies of its predecessor, has not been received with much enthu- 
siasm. The characters are similar to those of “ Uncle Tom,” but are 
not grouped with such dramatic force. Mrs. Stowe turned to a new 
field for scenery and actions. The early years, the domestic life and 
characteristics of New England, were before her. No master hand 
had plucked the choicest fruit, and the faithful account of the manner 
in which our fathers lived and toiled could not fail of interest and fa- 
vor. This was a subject with which she was familiar. She knew well 
the religious history and the customs of our early society. ‘Taking 
the stern Puritan as her hero, she exalted his sublime faith by an hon- 
est portrayal, and described his errors with patient delicacy. The 
customs of society have not changed, entirely, during the last century. 
There are relics of ancestral customs still lingering among us; and 
we love the “ Minister’s Wooing,” because it seems so home-like, and 
we can appreciate it so readily. 

The two last works of the gifted authoress were in course of prepa- 
ration for nearly a year, and published simultaneously. It is not my 
intention to criticise them, but to trace out the similarity which exists 
between their characters. I shall endeavor to show that this likeness 
was intentional, and that the teachings of the one require the contrast 
of the other to make them prominent. 

The “Pearl of Orr’s Island” is a story of New England life. It 
bears the same relation to the “ Minister’s Wooing,” as “ Dred” to 
“Uncle Tom.” ‘The characters and their history are entirely differ- 
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ent, yet the scenery and customs associated with them are the same. 
We recognize in each the hardy, wholesome nature peculiar to the in- 
habitants of the towns along the North-Atlantic coast. Both picture 
the same busy society, gossiping habits, and rough yet sincere neigh- 
borly love. Similar religious precepts pointed the path of duty to 
Mary, which brightened the faith of Mara. The later work will, how- 
ever, be known better from its connection with “Agnes of Sorrento,” 
than for any inherent excellence. 

The prominent feature of the story is the character of little Mara, 
too tender a plant for so rough a soil. A strange visitor among an 
uncultivated people, she is the wonder as well as the beloved of all who 
know her. It may be well to note the influence of the religious prin- 
ciples prevalent among all the people of New England, upon a nature 
like Mara. 

The stern Puritan faith is practical and not imaginative. It pro- 
hibits dreamy musings, and leads its supporters away from the pleas- 
ant wanderings, which fancy loves, to the rough realities of existence. 
It is well suited to the people who live on our hardy soil, Here all 
is prose, and it is unfortunate that a gentle spirit, full of the poetry of 
life, should be born and live amid such uncongenial influences, unless 
kind hearts are ever guiding ready hands to comfort and sustain it. 
Among the varied experiences of humanity, I can conceive of none 
sadder than a nature full of fancy, sensitively nervous, and possessing 
a precocious perception, compelled to drudgery with dull, unapprecia- 
ting folk, who misconstrue all its actions and thwart all its desires. 
But Mara had kind friends. Those who understood her least, were 
won by her simple grace, and indulged every queer fancy which occu- 
pied her mind. The strong arm of Puritanism had a salutary check 
upon her spiritual ideas, and preserved her intellect in perfect health. 
It gave her a calm patience, an earnest and beautiful faith, in the 
weary trial with Moses’ selfish, impetuous disposition. She was sus- 
tained by it in the long illness which prefaced her death. From its 
healthy teachings, she learned the lessons by which she led her lover 
from the path of ruin to the straight course towards honor and princi- 
ple. It seems to be the principal aim of the story to illustrate, by the 
life of its heroine, the influence of our religion upon delicate and sensi- 
tive organizations. 

Let us leave, for the present, the remaining characters of the book, 
and turn to “ Agnes of Sorrento.” The purpose of this work is to 
discover the power of the Catholic Church upon a nature identical with 
that of Mara. It presents the picture of life among the humble clas- 
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ses during a portion of the medieval age. Secular and Religious his- 
tory has defined the exterior of Catholicism, and exposed the corrup- 
tion of its servants. The world thoroughly understands the men who 
have stood behind the screen and worked the machinery. They are, 
in a great measure, answerable for a thousand years of barbarism and 
superstition, which would have continued to this day if the brain could 
have been shackled with the hody. The prejudice created by the atro- 
cities which the Church has sanctioned, the hatred aroused by its blas- 
phemous use of Divine gifts, have caused men to overlook its good 
qualities. The beauty of the peasant’s faith is forgotten amid the 
heartless ceremonials of the rich. Yet at the simple household shrine, 
and not in the gorgeous Cathedral, are found sincerity and truthful 
worship. This is true now:; how much truer nine hundred years ago, 
when a few received universal homage, and claimed irresponsibility in 
action ! 

Mrs. Stowe, realizing this fact, has chosen as the scene of her story 
a lowly village in the heart of Italy. Sorrento was so far from Rome 
that its inhabitants were ignorant of the follies which disgraced 
that city, and so near that no heretical influence could easily 
reach it. Here was the home of Agnes. She had no companions 
except her grandmother, whose harsh, worldly views contrasted with 
the gentle, saintly ideas of Agnes, like the gnarled oak with the deli- 
cate violet beneath its branches. Her acquaintance extended only to 
the inmates of a neighboring convent, and this, instead of drawing her 
away from her own thoughts, only increased the habit of self-commu- 
nion. The grandmother, hardened by her life’s experience, regarded 
the observancies of religion as a duty; but she never looked beyond 
the outward show, and could not comprehend the quiet, devotional 
temperament of her charge. Agnes, whose rare beauty represented 
her pure soul, lived out of the world among thoughts and fancies. She 
performed the ceremonies which the Church commanded, but looked 
beyond material assistants to the spiritual life of which they were the 
emblems. Love, which had stolen unbidden into her heart, could not 
turn her from the fancied duty to religious rites. Yet, firm as her faith 
seemed, it was soon destroyed. It was the luxuriant growth of the 
tropics, and not the rugged produce of a Northern climate. One brief 
glance at the corruptions of Rome, and the lessons of a life were un- 
done. Under such influences, this lovely character was formed. 
Physically and mentally Mara and Agnes are alike, but they were 
trained and nurtured by different teachers. Each gazed with longing 
eyes towards an unseen world. Mara met God face to face, and wor- 
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shipped him with a fresh and natural piety. Agnes saw the Father 
afar off, and approached him through others. She placed her trust in 
the vast machinery which she was taught could alone lead her to him. 
Mara learned the practical with her religion, and gained strength in 
faith from daily communion at the natural shrines which God has scat- 
tered all over the earth, as images of his power and goodness. When 
Love came to her, she did not attempt to crush it because her lover 
was a skeptic, but applied the teachings of her instinct and reason to 
the purpose of turning him from darkness to the Light. Agnes, dri- 
ving away each natural affection and desire by self-torture, had a faith 
of unnatural intensity, yet of the greatest outward beauty. She spurned 
her love as a sin, and tried by prayers, and not by deeds—for Catholi- 
cism had never taught their utility—to turn to the fold her wandering 
lover. How holy the trust and hope which sustained Mara through 
sickness and death! How sad the sight of Agnes, trying to banish 
affection by physical pain! Our hearts swell with a just pride for the 
creed of our fathers, which rejected so many yokes and freed man from 
religious servitude. 

My suggestions in respect to the remaining characters must be brief. 
Moses and the Cavalier were both skeptical concerning the established 
theology of their countries. Moses, dcubting the extreme and unrea- 
sonable portions of the Puritan’s creed, overlooked its truths, and re- 
jected all. The Cavalier was too honest to be a Christian, if only 
Christians could sin with impunity. He was willing to renounce God, 
if he could approach him only through the foul pathway of the Roman 
Court. Aunt Roxy and Jocunda represent a class with which no soci- 
ety could dispense. Sally Kitiridge and Giulietta were alike by na- 
ture, but their surroundings caused a difference of taste and ideas — 
The other actors in the dramas, like those which I have mentioned, aid, 
in connection with Mara and Agnes, to show the power of the two 
great sects of Christendom upon individuals the same both by nature 
anc in worldly circumstances. 

Catholicism and Puritanism! The two extremes of the Christian 
Church. Mrs. Stowe has silently taught their differences by the de- 
lineation of her characters, more than the Historian—more than the 
Preacher. One rears its children artificially, and, though evincing a 
sincere faith, they are not trained to bear the rough storms of life ;— 
the other, after pointing out the way, leaves the soul to find the Father 
through its own impulses and by its own natural instinct. J. H. B. 
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THOUGHTS ON A MIDNIGHT MUSIC. 


[ June, 





Thoughts on a Midnight Music. 


I heard a strain of music far and sweet 
Through the hushed darkness of the calm midnight, 
Stealthily dropping on my sense as pearls 
Drop from a necklace one by one and fall 
With pleasant sound into a casket lid. 
I listened for the voices as eagerly 
As ever lover for his lady’s voice ; 
And when they came so softly intertoned, 
By the low sighing of the winter wind, 
A pleasant fancy took abode with me. 
I wandered back in vision to the days 
Of Grecian glory when the earth was new; 
I heard the cheerful strains in Tempe’s vale, 
And Pan soft piping by the river’s brink, 
Waist-deep among the rushes. 
Then again, 
I saw the Persian myriads turn in fear, 
And fly before their foemen’s paean shout, 
While through the carnage gleamed the bloody brass, 
And o’er it all still rang that fearful hymn 
Striking dismay. And when the Spartans rise 
To combat with Messenae, I espied 
That lame schoolmaster of the battle songs, 
Weakest in body but in mind the first, 
And whose strong lyrics purchased victory. 
Into the East I passed and listened there 
To dreamy music, heard barbaric chants, 
And at the sunrise by the river Nile, 
Stood near old Memnon’s statue. 
On the strand 
Of Palestine I paused and by my side 
Came armed crusaders with a clash of steel, 
Singing in joy a strong-voiced monkish hymn 
As on they journeyed to Jerusalem. 
I was with those who found this Western world, 
And when the grand Te Deum rose and swelled, 
It broke upon the silence like the voice 
Which, after weary watching, speaks and tells 
The fever crisis over. 
Wheresoe’er 
I went in distant or in nearer lands, 
Whether I listened to the Troubadour, 
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Or heard the Norsemen’s war song, there I found 

The same old passions answer to the strain. 

And even now in days as stern and proud 

As any days of pride in elder times, 

I found it still as then, the one sweet voice 

Which never fails to speak to all the heart. D. 


Hote twill ihe Whar affect our Piterature ? 


Most nations at some time in their history pass through great 
transition periods. Influences which have been long in operation, 
seem suddenly to develop into a harvest of results, and the work of 
centuries is swept away or greatly modified in as many months or days. 
The American nation is now passing through such a transition period. 
The spirit of change has come over us and extends its influence to all 
departments of life. Our public policy, our social life, our habits of 
thought, speech and action, our language and literature, are all being 
more or less modified. It would be a most interesting problem, did 
we possess sufficient material for its solution, to determine what will 
probably be some of these changes in our literature. 

There are a few facts which it seems to me will naturally and inev- 
itably exert a powerful influence in this direction. 

And first ; the great increase of intelligence among the masses of the 
people. This increased intelligence does not conist entirely or chiefly 
in a more extended knowledge of physical facts. Along with our new 
information of a geographical and kindred character, and our familiar 
acquaintance with the art of war and its auxiliaries, we are acquiring 
a better knowledge of history, a deeper insight into principles, into 
the causes which control human action, and into those hidden moral 
forces which lie behind all social and political changes. 

Thought is further quickened by the great problems which the 
crisis forces upon public attention. The theory of our government, 
the principles upon which it has been, and should be administered, 
and the gravest questions of civil polity are freely discussed. 

Admitting that many of the ideas promulgated in these discussions 
are crude and visionary, and that no new truths of political science 
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are likely to be evolved, and still the essential fact remains, that the 
great mass of the American people are securing from these debates 
and speculations a considerable amount of intellectual discipline. 
This will be one of the permanent effects of the great events through 
which we are passing. To appreciate the manner in which this fact 
may affect our literature, we have but to glance at the relation our 
literature sustains to the public. 

Being destitute of aristocratic or governmental encouragement, and 
dependent upon the direct support of the people, it adapts itself to 
their feelings and wants, and so supply comes to bear a close relation 
to demand. If, therefore, a better appreciation of what is true and 
beautiful can by any means be created among the people, the way is 
open for a great and permanent improvement in literature. Again ; 
increased information and culture remove old superstitions and falla- 
cies and bring us nearer to the realization of political and moral truth. 

To take a particular illustration of our meaning; our increased 
knowledge of the heinous system of slavery will prevent any demand 
for a new edition of the “ South Side View,” or any new volumes of 
pro-slavery sermons, or any expurgated editions of the old authors, 
and will unshackle many a press, will give a more free and rapid 
motion to many a pen, and will set at liberty the imagination of not a 
few of our authors and poets. 

A second consideration closely connected with the one just alluded to, 
is the fact that an intense desire, I might almost say, a morbid passion 
for exciting news has seized upon the community. The fact is easily 
accounted for, indeed, is a most natural result of the circumstances 
attending the passage of events. Never were the interests of humanity 
in greater peril and never did twelve months before witness such a 
rapid succession of great and startling occurrences. It would have 
argued badly for our appreciation of the importance of the conflict 
and the dignity of our position, had we been less enthusiastic. But 
it seems to me certain that this long continued tension of feeling, this 
all absorbing anxiety for news, fanned by the daily and almost hourly 
issues of the eager press, are working a most important change in our 
mental habits, and will have a very perceptible effect upon our litera- 
ture. The excitable American temperament affected by climate and 
situation, and still further aroused by these peculiar circumstances, is 
driving us on to nervous activity in every department of labor. 

We are more and more zealous in seeking for the most direct and 
positive means to our ends, and more and more impatient for successful 
and speedy results. Our periodical literature has already felt the 
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increased pressure of the popular demand. We have now become, 
even if we were not before, a reading nation. We shall continue to 
read, and to demand exciting, thrilling matter. 

The first productions intended to meet this demand will undoubtedly 
be of an inferior character. As the bad is easier of production than 
the good, so it will have the advantage. of precedence in the field. We 
may except that the country will be flooded with “Personal Naratives’’ 
“Histories of the Great Rebellion,” and an unmeasured quantity of 
those inevitable small novels, each with two titles connected by the 
disjunctive, and full of blood and thunder, fire and love. But not all of 
these works will be destitute of merit, for Brownlow will certainly 
favor us with plainness of statement, and vigor if not elegance of style, 
while Abbott will be reliable for facts, and will tell us all about them 
in the prettiest way imaginable. Still, for the sake of our literature, 
we hope ‘most of these productions will be ephemeral. 

The only question is, whether our best authors will seize upon the 
opportunity and with untiring energy supply us with truly timely and 
valuable works, which shall speedily induce a healthy reaction in the 
the popular taste, from vitiation it may have suffered during the bustle 
of the conflict, and the unsettled period which followed it. May we 
not hope that neither the authors nor the people will be wanting to. 
each other, and that while we continue to read as eagerly as ever, all will 
be able to appreciate and to be provided with as choice productions as 
have ever graced the English tongue. 

A third consideration lies in the fact that a great number of new 
and interesting sudjects are placed at the disposal of authors and 
forced upon public attention. All great revolutions are fruitful in 
such themes, this one is peculiarly so. Its origin and purpose have 
been so extraordinary, its career so brilliant in some respects, and so 
disgraceful as a whole, the complications it has introduced are so intri- 
cate, its expense so vast, its sacrifice so great, its results so sad in the 
present and so glorious in the future, that it surpasses all similar 
movements which the world has yet seen. It promises a rich harvest 
to the careful gleaner, in every department of literature. 

As we have already said, the gravest questions of governmental 
policy, of political economy, of international law, of private and pub- 
lic right, are awaiting adjudication. The people are deeply interested 
in their consideration, and will pay most respectful attention to any 
who can promise them reliable instruction. The occasion requires 
and invites a series of political writings as sound and brilliant as those 
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which in our early constitutional history reflected such honor upon 
Hamilton, Jefferson and their associates. 

In the department of history the demand for immediate productions 
is not so urgent. Still the occasion is one most favorable for rare 
success in certain fields and styles of history. For poetry and romance 
a broad and most inviting region is thrown open. 

It is true that our border war has not so much of individual daring 
and wild personal adventure as those which furnished Walter Scott 
with his choicest themes, yet it is by no means wanting in such 
elements of romantic interest. War has become so much a matter of 
profound science and organized effort, that it cannot have the same 
romantic character as in the olden time; yet where shall we find 
brighter examples of single-handed heroism, of noble courage, of patient 
suffering, or scenes of more touching interest than the daily occurrences 
of this war afford us ? 

We are in a much better situation to make use of such material 
than we were after the war of the Revolution. Then we were poor 
and weak, we had no commanding position in the world, we had few 
authors and but little culture; but now all is changed; and though 
the same old question of “To be or not to be,” is forced upon us, it 
now seems of far easier solution. The people then were compelled to 
be intensely practical, since their existence depended upon it; now 
that harsh spirit is greatly modified and is susceptible of still greater 
change. Whatever present use shall be made of the materials thus 
provided for our authors, the sublime exhibitions of patriotism so often 
witnessed in our own seetion of the country, the suffering and devotion 
of the persecuted unionists of the South, both white and black, their 
simple faith, their reverential affection for the old flag, contrasted with 
the implacable hate and fiendish cruelty of their persecutors, will be 
the wonder of the generation following us, and handed down in long 
tradition, may furnish the web for that great American epic which 
shall be the world’s fourth and best—Time’s noblest product and the 
last. 

We have just glanced at a few of the considerations which lie upon 
the surface of the subject, and suggested some of the influences which 
the great events we are now passing through, may have upon the 
future of our literature. 

We must believe that the grand result will be a purifying and 
ennobling effect. Our increased knowledge and intellectual culture 
will demand a higher and better style of productions, our zest for intel- 
ligence and mental food, if wisely controlled and directed, will be met 
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in works of real point and power, the new and varied topics pressing 
upon our attention will give ample scope, and we trust inspiration to 
our best statesmen, historians, novelists and poets. 

American liberty, baptized in the flood and fire of war, is just 
entering upon a career of glorious promise. Why may not American 
literature, twin sister of American liberty, rejuvenated, enter upon an 
equally brilliant career in the hopeful future ? C. W. F. 


Hook Hotices. 


Fort Lafayette; or, Love and Secession. A Novel. By Bensamin Woop. Pp. 300. 
New York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 Broadway. 


AN appeal to the feelings on behalf of a wrong cause, is always 
j dangerous. By using particular to represent general truths, by slur- 
r ring the evil and exalting the good, a skilful writer can, in almost 
3 every case, carry his audience along with him. Hon. Ben. Wood, of 
n “Daily News” celebrity, has been trying to do just this, and, unfortu- 
n nately, has more than half succeeded. In the novel which he has 
r written, Beverly Weems is taken as a type of the South, ready in de- 
h fence of State rights to oppose the power and authority of the Central 
e Governmont. Harold Hare, the representative Yankee, is made the 
g author’s man of straw, overcome in every case by his opponent’s spe- 
h cious though apparently honest arguments. He again differs from Ar- 
e thur Wayne, the “peace man,” in whom all the graces which could 

belong to a possible person are united. Cast into Fort Lafayette by 
mn the machinations of a cunning enemy, he leaves it broken in health, 
ch and closes the volume with his death. It would be tedious to speak 
he of the plot of the story. That is a mere canvas, in which the deadly 

shot are contained, which is of no use save to bind them together. 
nd Now and then there are hits, just hits, at certain people, whom every 
re one recognizes. ‘The characters of Philip Searle and Seth Rawbon are 
el- not exaggerated from the life. But through and through the book, 
et runs the feeling of hatred to the North. It can be seen in the sneering 
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tone, and the readiness to find any possible fault. “ Peace! peace |” 
is the burden of the song. He would have peace, even the most dis- 
graceful, so it was but a cessation of this “ fatricidal war.” 

It was well that “Love and Secession” was not published a year 
ago, and that before it saw the light, Ben. Wood had appeared in his 
true colors. Otherwise, under the guise of frankness and honesty, he 
might have stolen from us many a waverer ere we were aware. 


Leisure Hours in Town. Essays by A. H. Boyp. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


These pleasant Essays, familiar to the readers of the “ Atlantic,” 
have been published in a very neat volume. They are on delicately 
tinted paper, and uniform with the “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
We have derived much pleasure from the perusal of these Essays. 
They are full of thought about every-day life, and teach us many a 
good lesson. Although they are the representations of Scottish life 
and characteristics, yet our own habits, both good and bad, are painted 
there in truthful colors. The criticisms are novel, but mostly correct. 
They are not commonplace errors, which their author detects ; never- 
theless, they are so clearly traced out that we are surprised becanse 
we have never thought of them ourselves. The article “ Concerning 
Veal,” should be studied by every man who wishes to cultivate a good 
style. But it is difficult to point to one article as possessing peculiar 
excellence, when all are such masterly efforts. Every person, what- 
ever his position in life may be, should read them, for they teach les- 
sons which apply to all. 


Oration by George Bancroft ; Three Unlike Speeches, by Garrison, Garrett Davis, Alez. 
H. Stevens ; The War: A Slave Union, ora Free—a Spee ch by M. F. Conway.— 
New York: E. D. Barker. 


These speeches are published in a convenient little serial called the 
“ Pulpit and Rostrum.” ‘There is nothing which will aid one so much, 
in his pursuits hereafter, as to treasure up the ideas and opinions of 
the great men of the times, upon the struggle which is now going on 
in this country. Newspapers are liable to be destroyed or lost ; Pam- 
phlets are convenient, can be bound into any shape, and preserved. 
The “ Pulpit and Rostrum” can be obtained at the College Bookstore, 
No. 34 S. M. 


The Old Curiosity Shop. CHARLES Dickens. New York: Jas. L. Gregory & Co. 


Every year there appears some new edition of the standard English 
authors. A man fears to purchase one, lest in a short time a more 
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satisfactory style will come out. But the last edition of Dickens’ 
works cannot be surpassed for neatness in text, cheapness, and conven- 
ience in form and size. We recommend this edition, then, fully con- 
vinced that it will please every one who purchases it. The paper can- 
not be easily soiled, and the books are bound in a durable manner. 


EXCHANGES. 


We have received Harper’s Weekly, for May 17th, 24th and 31st ; 
The Harvard Magazine, for April; and the American Publishers’ Cir- 
cular and Atlantic Monthly, for May. They are all well filled, and 
have been read with pleasure and profit. 


Memorabilia Palensia, 
JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 


Tue Junior Exhibition of the Class of ’63, took place on Wednesday, April 3. 


The New York Seventh Regiment Band was in attendance, and discoursed very 


r acceptable music. The exercises were varied and interesting, and on the whole 
° everything passed off satisfactorily to all concerned. It may be mentioned that the 
% places of the speakers in the Order of Exercises, contrary to the usual custom, 
were assigned by lot. The following gentlemen acted as Managers: 

KE. B. Bingham, L. T. Chamberlain, J. F. Kernochan, 

C. W. Bull, H. F. Dimock, W. H. Smyth, 
L. H. Bumstead, T. A. Emerson, W. 5S. Sumner, 
iS C. M. Gilman. 


The “Order of Exercises,” on the occasion, was as follows : 


AFTERNOON. 


” 1. Music: Overture, (William Tell.)\—Rossini. 

h, 2. Latin Oration, ‘“ De Cicerone Patrono,” by WILLABE HASKELL, Bucksport, Me. 

of 3. Oration, “ Citizenship,” by Cyrus West Francis, Newington. 

on 4. Poem, “ Day-Dreams,” by Henry ELy CooLey, Newton, Mass. 

m- 5. Music: Te sol quest’ anima, (Attila.)— Verdi. 

ry 6. Dissertation, “A Life without Ambition,” by JosepH FREDERICK KERNOCHAN, 

; New York City. 

re, 7. Dissertation, “The Proper Object of Study,” by Joun Birce Doo.irtie,* 
Winste d,. 


8. Dissertation, “ Palmyra and her Queen,” by CHARLES StuaRT SHELDON, Brock- 
Co. port, N. Y. 


ish i : * Excused from speaking. : nies : 
ore 
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9. Dissertation, “Sir Walter Raleigh,” by SamueL Huntincton, Hartford. 
10. Music: Galop Militaire.— Grafulla. 
11. Dissertation. “ Theodore Koerner,” by Henry MitcHeLL Wuitney, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
12. Dissertation, “ Manin,” by Lewis ATTERBURY Stimson, Paterson, N. J. 
13. Dissertation, ‘The Marble Faun,” by Howarp Kinessury, New York City. 
14. Music: Di tanti regi, (Semiramide.)—Rossini 
15. Oration, ‘‘Christianity the Basis of Genuine Republicanism,” by JOsEPH 
Fitcu GAYLORD, Norfolk. 
16. Oration, ‘“ Accident of Birth,” by Horace Bumsteap, Boston, Mass. 
17. Dissertation, “Unwritten History,” by WittiaM CuurcHILL REED, Hamp- 
den, Me. 
18. Oration, ‘The Permanence of Democracy, as affected by International Rela- 
tions,” by GEORGE WASHINGTON BIDDLE,* Philadelphia, Pa. 
19. Music: Come poteva un angelo, (I Lombardi.)— Verdi. 
20. Dissertation, ‘‘ National Adversity as developing Great Characters,” by 
THORNTON MILLS HINKLE, Cincinnati, O. 
21. Dissertation, ‘Motley, the Historian,” by Joun HASKELL BUTLER, Groton, 
Mass. 
22. Philosophical Oration, “ Individual Development in its Relation to the State,” 
by Davin BRAINERD PERRY, Worcester, Mass. 
23. Music: Potpourri, (Martha.)—Flotow. 
EVENING. 
Music: Overture, (Zampa.)— Herold. 
2. Oration, “ Faith in Democratic Principles,” by GEORGE WILLIAM Barrp, Milford. 
3. Dissertation, “Algernon Sydney,” by JosEpH NAPTHALY, San Francisco, Cal. 
4. Oration, ‘The Stability of Government promoted by Long Terms of Office,” 
by Henry Farnam Druock, South Coventry. 
5. Music: Seventh Regiment Quickstep.— Grafulla. 
6. Dissertation, “‘ Legendary Fiction,” by Eobwarp LAWRENCE Keyes, New York 
City. 
7. Oration, “The Trial of Aaron Burr,” by Epwarp Bropie GLascow, War- 
minster, Pa. 
8. Oration, ‘‘ War in its Favorable Influences on National Character,” by GEORGE 
Scovitt Hamiin, Sharon. 
9. Music: Aria et Bolero, (Vépres Sicilliennes.)— Verdi. 
10. Oration, ‘The Patriotism of Cicero,” by EcBert Byron Bineuay, Scotland. 
11. Oration, ‘Count Cavour,” by Moses HuBBARD TUTTLE, Sheffield, Mass. 
12. Oration, “The Progress of the World in Civilization,” by HENRY SELDEE 
Pratt, Meriden. 
13. Music: Trab Trab Galopp.—Sonmerlatt. 
14. Dissertation, ‘The Power of One Man,” by GEorGE WALLACE BANKS, Green- 
field Hill. 
15. Poem, “The Cypress and the Laurel,” by GrorGE CHAMPLIN SHEPARD 
Soutuwortu, Springfield, Mass. 


* Excused from speaking. 
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16. Dissertation, “ Drudgery,” by FREDERICK JONES BARNARD, Worcester, Mass. 

17. Music: Vaillance.—Ascher. 

18. Oration, “The Trial of John Hampden,” by WittiAmM GranaM SuMNER, 
Hartford. 

19. Philosophical Oration, “The Greek Character,” by LEANDER TROWBRIDGE 
CHAMBERLAIN, West Brookfield, Mass. 

20. Music: Finale, (Trovatore.)— Verdi. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


On Wednesday evening, April 2d, the Literary Societies made the following 


elections :— 
LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President, 
WILLIAM LAMPSON. CHARLES B. SUMNER. 
Vice-President, 
MELVILLE C. Day. Henry Ho ctr. 
Secretary, 
JOSEPH NAPTHALY. EpWArpD B. GLasgow. 
Vice- Secretary, 
CHARLES M. WHITTLESEY. Horace D. Patne. 


PRIZE DEBATES. 


The customary Prize Debates have been recently held by the Freshmen in the 
Literary Societies. Of course, there was in each Society—among the Freshmen 
particularly—the usual amount of jubilant enthusiasm, and of interest in the result 
of the debates. The “favored few” who were victors in the contest, retired from 
the lists, we may suppose, rejoicing; while many others, including, doubtless, not 
only the speakers, but interested friends, were disappointed. 

The Bishop Prize Debate, in Linonia, occurred on Wednesday evening, May 21. 
The programme was as follows :— 


Committee of Award : 
Hon. H. K. W. Welch, William L. Kingsley, Esq.. 
Addison Van Name, M. A. 
Question : 
Would it be good policy for the United States to undertake to control the political 


movements of this continent? 


Speakers : 


8. S. Martyn, Geo. U. Wenner, J. A. Bent, 
F. E. Alling, James Brand, J. W. Hicks, 
Arthur Robinson, J. F. Dryden, M. G. Hyde, 


M. M. Budlong, W. H. Drury, C. N. Taintor. 
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The first prize was awarded to J. A. Bent, the second to JAMES BRAND and J. 
F. DRYDEN, and the third to 8. S. Martyn and W. H. Drury. 
The Freshman Prize Debate, in the Brothers, took place on Thursday evening, 
May 22 :— 
Committee of Award: 
Hon. Thomas B. Osborne, LL. D. Rev. E. L. Cleveland, D. D., 
Hon. Henry B. Harrison. 
Question : 
Is the course which England has pursued toward the United States, during our 
present war, justifiable ? 


Spe akers é 


J. H. Thompson, KE. B. Adams, C. E. Smith, 
Tuzar Bulkley, Allen McLean, E. M. Wright, 
W. G. Bassett, EK. M. Betts, J. L. Ewell, 
H. C. McCreary, F. W. Kittredge. 


ALLEN McLEAN received the first prize, Tuzar BULKLEY the second, and F. W. 
KITTREDGE the third. 


BOAT-RACE FOR THE CHAMPION FLAG. 


Saturday afternoon, the 3lst of May, was as fine a time for a boat race as we 
have almost ever seen. The water was quite smooth, and the crews, for a wonder, 
both prepared and in good spirits. At the word, the Varuna, which had drawn 
the outside place, took the lead, and made fine work for the turn. But the 
long, steady pull of the Nixie, gradually told, till about the tenth or twelfth 
stroke, when, most unaccountably to all spectators, she began slowly to fall off, 
and at the buoy was evidently behind. Pretty soon the red caps of the Varuna 
appeared past the Wharf, and she shot in alone, by the wrong end of the judges’ 
boat, in 20.5. After rectifying her mistake, and passing on the other side, her 
time was 21.45. Then came the news that the Nixie, having broken her tiller- 
wire early in the race, had pluckily kept on, and had fouled the buoy in attempting 
to turn. As usual with the luck in boat-races, the fairest promises had failed, and 
the little tug for the champion flag was unsatisfactory. It is understood that the 
Nixie will challenge again, and endeavor to have better fortune next time. 

After the race there were several amusing little scrubs, sharply contested by the 
various crews, in one of which the red collars of Glyuna were quite conspicuous. 
As for the Editorial Board, they were cruising all around the harbor in sundry 
craft, and if they have made any mistakes in their report, they respectfully submit 
that it was because they had not the pleasure of a seat in the judges’ barge. 
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Gvitor’s Cable. 


Anp here we are in the “sanctum,” ready to present ouracknowledgments. This 
we do, most profoundly, at the outset. But we must confess to you, candid reader 
that we feel our present position to be somewhat of a “separable accident,” which, 
did the fates permit, we would fain detach from our “identity.” Probably this is 
just a remnant of the old, natural feeling, which makes everybody wish to be slightly 
different from what he really is. We wish we could describe to you our sensations 
when we first crossed the editorial threshold. We thought we had entered an odd 
looking place certainly; such piles of manuscripts—such a literary atmosphere— 
we could’nt breathe it. And then the indiscriminate arrangement of pictures round 
the walls. There were the faces of scores of former editors—some of them dear 
and familiar to most of us—all looking at us with an inquiring expression, as much 
as to say, “‘ What doyou here?” We imagined we could recognize among the group, 
he scholar, the philosopher, the humorist, the punster. These last two had a 
merry twinkle in their eyes, which we are sure was meant for us. From the pic- 
tures we turned our attention to the “table.” Dear structure, how many eulogies 
thou hast received to be sure! We sat down at the “table,” and actually took in 
our trembling fingers the veritable well-worn editorial quill. We looked at the 
editorial ink. Now, thought we, can it be possible that a drop of this can “speak 
all languages?” What would we not give, could we call up the “grey spirits and 
white” which it has at its control. Alas, to us it seems black and speechless. 
Where’s our inspiration? Here are the hallowed memories and old associations ; 
here is the pervading editorial Spirit, (if there be such an one;) and here, too, is 
the lingering presence of the witty, the thoughtful, and the profound, who have 
preceded us; and yet we are not thrilled thereby. Thus we pondered, and 
such were our feelings. But let that pass. Time accomplishes all things. Who 
knows, then, but it may enliven even the most matter-of-fact brain. 

If we were predisposed to fault-finding, we should complain of the location of 
our sanctum sanctissimum. It is situated on the “ first floor,” and we are liable to 
be interrupted in our meditations, even at the midnight hour. For example, our 
friends the Seniors entertained us only a few evenings since with an alarming and 
unprecedented amount of cheering and singing. Nobody can object to singing in 
the abstract, but this particular singing was executed in a fearfully emphatic man- 
ner. The windows were shaken, and the very fur on our “ Hat,” (a new Amidon, 
as we live,) which at nightfall we had brushed to a glossy brightness, was dis- 
turbed. What was the burden of the songs will be perfectly understood, when it 
is remembered that the Seniors have recently entered upon Biennial. By the way, 
the phrase “ Biennials are a bore,” seems to possess peculiar embalming qualities. 
It bids fair to hand down through the future all the good old psalm-tunes now 
extant,—especially those in the minor key. Poe probably could explain this philo- 
sophically. He tells us that he selected the vowel o on account of its beautiful 
resonance as the basis of the refrain in his “ Raven.” 

Well, the Seniors are singing their last songs among our College elms. Surely 
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now, if ever, we should listen reverently. It may be pleasant to receive their 
‘“‘mantle,” (provided we can wear it becomingly,) but it is sad to lose sight of those 
who lay it off. 

But now as our elder brothers are about leaving us, will it be esteemed presump- 
tion in us to require that they set us good examples? Do they not—we ask it in 
all candor—do they not furnish for a certain corner of the College fence that ter- 
rible battery of “knees,” which has been recently declared, on high authority, to 
be the special horror of the ladies in general, and of the Faculty in particular? 
They should bear in mind that at best modesty isa rare quality among students. 
Doubtless we all need to pray, 


“That we may waken reverence, 
And bid the cheek be ready with a blush, 
Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phoebus.” 


Junior year may be considered a favorable time for the cultivation of modest, 
retiring manners. It is the year of moderate study, of quiet pleasure, of civility, 
good fellowship, and comfort. Everything is suited to the acquirement of the 
milder graces. We don’t know but the present Junior Class are acquiring these 
graces. Take, for instance, politeness. The Juniors, some of them, at least, are 
eminently polite. To prove this we need only refer to a single incident. An 
“ educated Irishman” came in to the recitation in logic the other day, and his en- 
trance was immediately acknowledged in a marked and proper manner by two 
members of the division rising gracefully and easily from their seats. Who will 
deny that these two men ought to be called the polite men of the class. And it is 
to be noticed that they only represent a prevailing sentiment. The son of Erin, 
whom we have just mentioned, is an erratic individual. He goes about the country 
distributing tracts and singing psalms. He is a monomaniac, or at least an en- 
thusiast on the subject of religion. He reminds one forcibly of “Old Mortality,” 
and the Scotch Covenanters. He has a huge memory, and the tongue of an auc- 
tioneer. We saw him at evening of the same day on which he visited Prof. Por- 
ter's recitation room, seated under one of the elms in the College yard, entertaining 
a group of admiring listeners, who had gathered round him. He repeated texts 
from all parts of the Bible, and quoted, we are told, entire chapters of St. Paul's 
Epistles. He closed the exhibition by singing “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’ 
On the next day (Sunday,) we passed him on the street. He was engaged in earnest 
conversation with an Irish woman, endeavoring to persuade her that he was the 
Christ, and had come to the world just at this juncture for the purpose of putting 
an end to the reign of the Pope. The woman told him “she presumed he might 
be a worthy man, but she did'nt think he was that good that she must give up the 
Holy Religion and follow him.” He has now, we believe, left the city, dissatified 
no doubt, with the poor success of his regenerating efforts. 

We were about to speak of the Juniors. There is another noticeable thing be- 
sides politeness, in which, says report, they do somewhat indulge ; i. e. fast and 
fancy teams. One member of the class, to our knowledge, sports a turn-out, which 
is, or ought to be, the pride of College and envy of the town. We would like to 
remind him, in a quiet way, that editors need a snuff at the fresh air occasionelly, 
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and that to that end a dashing team is a valuable auxiliary. What with our spas- 
modic literary labors, our German and French, (gymnastics for the jaws,) our star- 
gazing—the study of an exact science under a more exact Prefessor,—we are in 
imminent danger of injuring our health. All this for the Board collectively. 

The Freshmen are pluming themselves for their Sophomoric dignity—“ tiles,” 
canes and large pants abound. This is, of course, the height of propriety. When 
we were—no, nominally we never were Freshmen, but if we had been, we would 
have adopted some similar method of manifesting our appreciation of the “ gude 
time coming.” But are not Freshmen, just at present, unnecessarily uproarious ? 
One would suppose that the late Prize Debates had induced a superfluous amount 
of hilarity, judging from the shouts and yells which, for a week or two past, have 
repeatedly made night hideous. Perhaps this is reactionary to last Term, when 
both Sophomores and Freshmen, in their days of ‘shaved heads” and revolvers, 
preserved the ominous stillness that precedes a storm. There were some then, in 
the upper classes—it may be hard to believe it—who looked forward to blood and 
slaughter with a keen appetite. Their hopes, however, were disappointed. To the 
timid man, the change now manifest is an agreeable one. A ratan cane is always a 
pleasanter weapon than a pistol. And just here—isn’t barbarism dying out at Yale? 
It would astonish the generally peaceful, respectable students of to-day, if any one 
should point to the harsh code of fifty years ago and exclaim, “That is the way— 
walk ye in it.” Burials of Euclid are probably obsolete—“ rushes” are unusual, 
and generally unpopular—Freshmen, if they do not court danger, are unmolested. 
That will be a golden period in the annals of College life, when brute force shall be 
ignored, when false distinctions shall be set aside, and the only question shall be, 
whether the man be a man. Sound hearts and clear heads should be the only pass- 
ports to honor and position. 

Reader, are you fond of good suppers? Then seek them at the Tremont House. 
We know whereof we speak, for we—this means our Chairman and the rest of us— 
have lately had the honor of furnishing a feast at said “Tremont” for the retiring 
Board of Editors. We cannot enter into particulars. We notice, in an old num- 
ber of the Lit., an immensely long, jaw-breaking, and, as we suspect, imaginary bill 
of fare of an Editorial Supper at Eli's. There is scant room for our bill, but it in- 
cluded “all things,” from “ breasts of squabs” to brandy. Our memory is not dis- 
tinct in the matter, but we think we got home from the supper on the verge of 
Sunday, with our hat, and without our cane—a double achievement worthy of re- 
cord. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the Editorial Deacon was the most 
jolly and jubilant, and “indulged” the most freely, of any member of the party. 

These suppers are among the valuable perquisites of Editorships. What are the 
advantages of being an Editor? First, an Editorship pays. Second, it is an honor- 
able position—(N. B. The word “ honorable” here is not used as Antony used it in 
his speech over the dead body of Caesar.) Third, an Editorship is a privilege and 
protection. This last division was suggested by the lady-loving member of the 
Board. He declares that he met, during vacation, a satirical, and, withal, witty 
young lady, who decried and defamed male “specimens” generally. Among other 
things, she assured him “she had known some ministers who ought to have been 
cracker-pedlars—some Brig. Generals who ought to have been old women, and some 
College boys who ought to have been set up in the leather-trade.” He immediately 
replied, “‘ But suppose one of those College “ boys” should happen to have been an 
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Editor?” This was sufficient ; a dame was suddenly silent, and our Representative 
L. L. Member was relieved. 

And now the creaking of the venerable table tells us that even Editors are not 
privileged to talk forever. There are many things we meant to have spoken of, 
but must let them pass. Our chit-chat has made us feel good-natured and friendly, 
and there, at least, is a fine point gained. Here’s our hand, dear reader, and as we 
would like to say as good a thing as possible in closing, we beg leave to present the 
following sonnet, which our “ Devil” has just placed upon the table: 


It was a pleasant custom and an old, 
In feudal times, beside the castled Rhine, 
To pledge the new-born heir in choicest wine, 

Poured in a beaker formed of massy gold; 

And ever, as the seasons onward rolled, 

With days of gloom or pleasant days of shine, 

Throughout the summer warmth and winter cold, 
For him was kept that vintage of the vine. 

So we would pledge in wine of our good will, 
This new companion whom the moments lend, 
And whom we hope to cherish as a friend: 

To guide and warn from every coming ill— 

For whom we pray that vintage may be still 
Kept for his greeting, even to the end. 


Note.—The March number of the Lit. was, in reality, a double issue, since it was 
published in lieu of the fifth and sixth numbers. The present is, therefore, regu- 
larly the seventh number. 


To Contrisutors.—‘ The Age of Ease in Literature” is accepted, and will ap- 
pear in our next number. 











